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voyages and lands beyond the blue. 
Northward are the Marblehead beaches 
and headlands where Hawthorne drank 
the sunshine of long summer days, and 
the Salem streets he walked by night, 
brooding his New England tales; and if 
you are adventurous, farther away you 
may sight the reef of Norman's Woe, the 
most Immortalized name of our local ge- 
ography; or by the Beverly shore, where 
the road dips down nearest the beach, you 
may see the cottage where Lowell, look- 
ing off over the luminous waves, seemed 
to have a second sight of Sorrento and the 



wide Neapolitan bay. Such literary mem- 
ories give a noble background of the mind 
to the quiet beauty of our shore. Our Low- 
ell did not have the tang of salt water 
iu his verse. His was an inland nature; 
and you must go past the Elmwood chim- 
neys, and the Charles River meadows to 
catch the echo of that large and liberal 
soul, that happy nature, "sloping to the 
southern side"; and beyond are Walden 
Pond, and Emerson, and Whittier. These 
poets are your hosts, hosts of your minds; 
and there is your true welcome. 



GREETING TO THE ASSOCIATION 
By Sarah Louise Arnold, Dean Emerita, Simmon College, Boston, Massachusetts 



It gives me deep pleasure to have the 
honor and privilege of extending to you 
the welcome of old Massachusetts. We re- 
joice that you have come to us and have 
high hopes that your stay may be filled 
with satisfying conferences, with whole- 
some counsel, with the friendly give and 
take of abundant experience, with the re- 
freshment of sympathetic understanding, 
and with rest in the unfailing benediction 
of the great sea. 

It is our proud boast that every ham- 
let, however remote, has its library, while 
all the cities and towns in council cham- 
ber or in town meeting, provide books 
for the people in the aanual dispensation 
of essential goods. 

And this is as it should be, for the li- 
brary is essential to America's chief busi- 
ness, which is the rearing, training, and 
developing of the citizens of our nation. 
First and foremost, we pledge ourselves, 
one and all, to preserve and maintain the 
cherished ideals of America and to make 
possible still higher ideals. And because 
we knew from the beginning, as the lit- 
tle red schoolhouse abundantly testified, 
that ideals cannot be maintained without 
education, it has come to pass in America, 
that whatever else may halt, we must 
cherish the schools of the people And 
the library is a great so.hool 



We make a mistake when we confuse 
schooling and education. Give as gener- 
ously as we may, and extend as far as 
we can all the physical limits of the 
schools, and all the time allotted to school- 
ing, we still have compassed but a small 
part of the great business of life — educa- 
tion. This earth of ours is an experiment 
station where one soul after another 
strives to spell out the meaning of the 
universe in the laboratory which Nature 
has provided. Our Mother Earth is gen- 
erous to every son and daughter and of- 
fers with sublime patience and with un- 
bounded generosity every possible dem- 
onstration of the unfailing laws of Nature. 
Every new mind attacks the problems, 
which it faces as if none other has ever 
explored. "See!" cried a five-year-old boy, 
playing by the water side; "I have found 
out that some things sink and some things 
swim!" First discoverer, he! And so it 
must always be with youth. But the time 
comes, if education goes on wisely, when 
the child turns to those about him to ask 
what they have discovered, and then, 
thank Heaven, appears the Book, with its 
record of the striving of humanity, and 
endless yearning to understand. 

And the library is custodian of the Book 
— sacred task! For when the soul wants 
to lcnnw and eagerly asks what others 
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have learned, then appear the riches of 
experience which have been preserved for 
mankind through the agency of the print- 
ing press. 

I have a precious photograph which 
shows a young Indian lad lying flat in the 
sand, chin on elbows, eager eyes fixed 
upon the chief, who, sitting at the door 
of the wigwam, tells the child the story 
of the tribe. How through the ages that 
story came, from age to youth! 

Marvelous that the delicate vibration of 
the ear, carrying the spoken word to the 
listening ear, should have traveled on and 
on through the centuries with its undying 
message! Most potent force in all the 
world! And now it has all the aid of 
telephone and wireless telegraphy. Yet 
still will be needed forever and ever the 
spoken word and the listening ear, how- 
ever the instrument may change. But 
next among the great essentials of human 
life is the written word, without which 
civilization stumbled, faltered and halted 
again and again. Hugh Miller in My 
schools and school masters graphically 
describes his childhood experiences in the 
Dame School, rapped with thimble and 
boxed on the ears when the letters re- 
fused to combine into meaningless sylla- 
bles and words without allurement. But the 
great day came when into the hands of 
the drubbed and tutored child came a 
leaf from the Old Testament with the 
story of Joseph and his coat of many col- 
ors. Spelling out syllable after syllable, 
the great truth dawned upon him. He hid 
himself away and read, hungry and 
thirsty, the precious message. This, then, 
was what books were for; this was the 
meaning of his tough experience, that he 
might win from the printed words the mes- 
sage that they had to tell. And so through 
the agency of the Book, the word finds its 
way to the uttermost parts of the earth. 
No longer need the child to look into the 
face of his teacher. Plato speaks to us 
today; and we may dig from Chinese char- 
acters the assurance that ages and ages 
ago the philosophies which we are be- 
ginning to gather from our own life expe- 



rience were wrested from the toil and 
struggle of nations centuries old. 

In the majestic Memorial Library at 
Manchester, England, I once found the 
custodian arranging a wonderful exhibit 
for the teachers of northern England. Ev- 
ery possible device conceived by mankind 
for bearing the written message was 
there set forth. The librarian told me 
with pride that the British Museum came 
tc that library to beg for priceless volumes 
to complete its exhibits. Yet I had found 
in the library a beautiful alcove set apart 
for a young American teacher who wished 
to read and study there and who was sur- 
rounded toy the wealth of the ages, abso- 
lutely free to her, to be had only for the 
asking. There were these messages wait- 
ing for the hungry soul, and the librarians 
brought to this young girl's table one 
treasure after another, much as the fond 
mother heaps the breakfast table for her 
hungry child. They asked only to give- 
as she asked only to learn. 

The librarian in this teacher's exhibit 
had placed wonderful illuminated volumes. 
As I looked at one treasure after another, 
he said to me, "See this," and with glow- 
ing face showed at the end of a parchment 
which must have been the life work of the 
scribe, "Done for the glory of God," but no 
signature. And then I knew how sacred 
was the task of the librarian, and what un- 
bounded devotion belonged with it. 

The library must house the Book, yet 
not as in a storehouse, packed safely away 
or unheeded, a forgotten treasure; but 
making possible through clear and sym- 
pathetic understanding of human need the 
message best fitted to each asking soul, 
and placing it within reach, as Manches- 
ter had just done for this teacher of Amer- 
ica. 

And since the education of the people 
must be continually extended by the libra- 
ry, it comes to pass that the people, in 
turn, are concerned in the training of the 
librarian; exactly as the public school 
teacher must be trained for his work, so 
the librarian must be put into possession 
of the experience which has been garnered 
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through the years. So the training schools 
for librarians have come into being — be- 
cause they were indispensable. The libra- 
ries offered their resources for a practice 
field — a laboratory, and experts brought 
their interpretation of their work, and 
preached what they had practiced, revers- 
ing the proverb. 

It has been my good fortune to watch 
from the beginning the development of the 
Simmons College Library School under 
the leadership first of Miss Robbins and 
then of Miss Donnelly. I have come to 
have great admiration for both the quali- 
ties and the work of the librarians, and a 
wholesome respect for their training. They 
go from theory to practice; things illu- 
minated in the classroom are illustrated, 
interpreted, and gripped in the library 
practice. Ideals are made alluring; prin- 
ciples clearly set forth, precept faithfully 
followed in this practice. It is no small 
thing to teach humanity to put things 
into their proper place and keep them 
there. Yet this the librarian learns. The 
putting of ideas into pigeon holes where 
they may be found by anyone who knows 
the alphabet and really wants the idea, 
this was achieved by the librarian. By 
watching the wizardry of Melvil Dewey, 
one sees winged ideas coming to heel and 
finding their places, as if four-footed and 
trained to obey. So librarians not only 
know where things are, but also where 
they ought to be! But, more than this, 
through the devotion of librarians them- 
selves, they catch the fervor, are inspired 
with the same zeal, influenced by the 
same eager desire to serve. It is as al- 
ways; one's torch must light another's; 
and through the library school, the libra- 
rian becomes a torchbearer. 

I remember well the enlightenment that 
came to me with the account of the Salem 
fire and the work of relief and restora- 
tion. Generous and well meaning workers 
came in hosts; tents were set up; the 
homeless were fed. But after weary days 
many families were still scattered. If 
Fate had given the dismembered family 
an unspellable name, or if kind friends 



thought a k would do for a hard c or a ch 
the listed names might be dropped intc 
forty different pigeon holes, and never 
meet: or, worse yet, heaven help them, 
be by chance cast into a waste basket or 
upon the floor! At last the leaders be- 
thought themselves to send for librarians, 
who soon righted and tied together, not 
only cards, but mother and son, brother 
and sister. "You see," said Miss Donnel- 
ly solemnly, in reciting this; "those people 
had no idea of the sacredness of a card!" 
Ah, yes! and even men, as well as books, 
must be thus befriended! 

But the war taught even the laymen 
better. How Uncle Sam sent far and 
wide for librarians! How they were need- 
ed to classify and file piles of letters, 
heaped into corners; or to rescue lost 
names; and still to reunite families or 
identify lost men! And then new libra- 
ries must be created and new classifica- 
tions ordained, for aeroplanes and subma- 
rines and poison gases; and how the libra- 
ries became headquarters for special or- 
ders from the government, and elusive 
leaflets were filed and quartered — in more 
senses than one. Then came the great 
library for the A. E. F. and the common 
contribution. For the Book was needed 
overseas. 

Hats off to the librarians of America! 
Cheers for the great work which the libra- 
rian not only has to do but does. Grate- 
ful thanks for the unfailing service, for 
the absolute accuracy, for the complete 
devotion, for the generous spirit, for the 
unflagging zeal, for the human sympathy, 
for the breadth of understanding, and the 
fine interpretation which the library gives 
to us. For the library, as we have just 
said, is not merely the storehouse for 
books, it is the school of the people. Here 
the child may sit, touching elbows with 
the sage, and learn how things sink or 
swim. The school has virtually fulfilled 
its great mission when it does for the 
child what the old Dame did for Hugh 
Miller — make him ready for the Book. 
Then the library must lead him into plain 
paths, and satisfy his hungry soul. 
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Welcome, then, to Massachusetts, your 
Massachusetts. We proffer you the fresh- 
est of salt sea air, with an East wind or 
two, for good measure, the freedom of our 
rugged rocks as well as of our busy towns 
and cities. May the days be filled with 
wholesome counsel, with friendly confer- 



ence, with full refreshment. Breathe 
deep, as you greet the sea breezes, and 
forget not the bayberry, and the sweet 
fern and the wild roses. 

The hearts of Massachusetts are open 
to you. We are glad and proud to have 
you with us. 



LIBRARIES AND THE NATION 
By Horace Mann Towneb 
A Summary 



The most important work in which a 
democracy can engage is the education of 
its citizens. A free government implies 
free choice and a nation can be wisely 
governed only when it is intelligently gov- 
erned. 

At first the public school was not con- 
sidered as a proper governmental activity. 
Each man was supposed to educate his own 
children at his own expense, but it was 
soon found that an illiterate was both a 
burden and a menace to the community 
and to the state. The result was the es- 
tablishment of public schools supported by 
general taxation. 

A part, and a necessary part, of the 
education of the people are public libraries. 
The same reasons which justify the sup- 
port of free public schools by general taxa- 
tion justify the establishment and support 
of free public libraries. They, like the 
schools, are necessary to the securement of 
an intelligent citizenship. In a measure 
the development of public libraries in the 
United States has been like that of the 
public schools. First came the establish- 
ment of private and college libraries, then 
followed free public libraries supported by 
general taxation. It has come to be gen- 
erally recognized that libraries are part 
of the educational system, and that library 
service should be given to every community 
as a part of such a system. This recog- 
nition has not yet developed into any- 
thing like its full requirement. Free pub- 
lic libraries should be furnished for young 
and old alike in every community in the 



nation. With full recognition of the neces- 
sity in the United States of an educated 
citizenship and of the necessity of school 
and library service to secure such a re- 
sult some of the difficulties in our pres- 
ent system may be considered. 

Despite the development of our public 
school system and the large increase in 
the number of public libraries, the amount 
of illiteracy in the United States is not 
only disgraceful but dangerous. Upon our 
entrance as a participant in the late war 
we enacted a compulsory service act. Under 
its provisions young men between the ages 
of twenty-one and thirty-one were required 
to register and submit to an examination 
as to their qualifications for service. Ac- 
cording to the Surgeon General's statement 
about twenty-five per cent were found il- 
literate. They could not read a newspaper 
or the written or printed order or the 
signs about the camps. They could not 
write a letter home or read one if re- 
ceived. This, of course, constitutes an ob- 
vious and certainly dangerous condition. 
The nation's defense is doubly impaired 
both because of the fact that one-fourth 
of our citizenship is disqualified from 
service because of ignorance, and second 
because in a free country its safety is 
jeopardized when a large proportion of its 
voters cannot read the ballots they cast 
and only know how to vote as they are 
told. 

Closely connected with the talk of remov- 
ing illiteracy is the Americanization of im- 
migrants. The importance of this and the 



